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MEKKU 


By Lreonarp CLINE 


1 


What it was brought on the separation I do not know 
— said Maikki — but my grandfather took my mother’s 
part, and during all the years that my father was away 
we spent our summers at my grandfather’s farm. Only 
one summer when we arrived there my father had come 
back. . . . Iremember my mother and my grandfather 
talking very, very gravely in the draughty, shadowy 
living-room, and when my mother came out where I was 
scampering among the trees and rolling on the grass, 
mad with spring and deliverance, her gothic face was 
even more stern and hard than usual. 


2 


It was over near Abo, my grandfather’s farm. It was 
a broad estate covered with forest, and in the middle of 
the forest were ponds and lakes of deep cold white water 
that was never broken by the least ripple between the 
rocky shores, so clear that one could peer far down into 
them. The beeches and the mountain ash were fresh with 
new green foliage; red and blue and yellow the early 
wildflowers were blossoming beneath them; and every 
day the sun shone with genial ardor and the breezes 
chased each other out of the woods and across the 
meadows and back into the woods again: but I think some 
of them must have mistaken me for their sister, they 
whisked about me in such madcap fashion. But at night 
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I hugged myself close in my room in that old, old house, 
for surely ghosts were there. They would be coming 
from the ancient rubble-stone church with its pinched 
grim windows and angular Lutheran steeple, just over 
the hill; or they would be coming from the plot by the 
highroad where so many of my ancestors were buried. 
So many of them — and many I knew by name — for it 
had long been the custom to plant a tree at the birth of 
every child on that farm, and name it for the child. 
Those were the trees that bordered the lane running 
down to the highroad, some of them smitten already by 
the cruel levin or rotting and rotting away with age. 

It was a rude, sprawling house of one story. In front 
the living-room, with its enormous hearth where almost 
never now was a fire kindled. I remember the grand 
piano that stood there, one brought over from Stockholm 
decades since for a great-aunt of mine, who became a 
musician and went to Berlin and did something my grand- 
father would never discuss or forget, and never came 
back to Suomi. Now and then when nobody was around 
I would open the lid a little, and touch fearfully the yel- 
low keys, and catch my breath at the ghostly flutter of 
tone among the loose strings: but if my mother or my 
grandfather heard it they would come in and stare at me. 
Sometimes in the night I would think I heard other fin- 
gers brush those keys. 

Down a long hall from the living-room at bedtime I 
would creep with my candle. My room was just across 
from the dusty creaking chamber into which my grand- 
father had moved when his father finally relinquished 
title. 

My grandfather was eighty-six years old, but a hard 
hale man. He had been at the University at Helsinki 
and studied the law when he was young. He was deep 
water now in a granite fjord of introspection, never 
thawn. But my grandfather had tried once to be a poet. 
And now, being unable to sleep at night, he was haunted 
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by the austere endless long poems he had written, and he 
would sit alone in his room in the dark and declaim them. 
Waking in the middle of the night I would hear his un- 
earthly sotto-voce rising and falling, on and on forever; 
and once when it put me in a panic and I slipped shivering 
down the hall to my mother’s room, his door was open, 
the moon was in my grandfather’s window, and I saw 
him seated at his table, with his profile —the big nose, 
the dome of his brow, the tight lips and rugged chin — 
black against it. His eyes seemed little moons. 

Everything about the farm was old and wry and sad. 
The very servants had all been with my grandfather 
since they were children; not one of them was less than 
three-score. I used to watch them at supper at the big 
table where we all sat—  Arwi, who would come hob- 
bling and grumbling with rheumatic aches in from the 
fields at night; and Elias with his squint and gargoyle 
grin, who puttered around barnyard and byre daylong, 
and milked the three cows with his gnarled hands; and 
Juhana, ceaselessly whispering to herself, who cooked 
and churned butter. Never a word did any of them say, 
and I would think: One day one winter when they are 
sitting at supper they will all die at once together. Gray, 
gray: spider-webs and dust in their eyes. 

From all around the country farmers would come to 
my grandfather’s to beg a little viili from his tubs with 
which to enrich their own. For I know not how many 
centuries the milk had been souring here, the tubs re- 
plenished but the old culture remaining. ‘‘Hei!’’ Elias 
would exclaim, marvelling over a tub; ‘‘it is old like the 
swan of Manala.’’ 

" At night I would shiver for cold in that aged 
house, and listen fearfully for the footfall of a ghost. 
But in the morning I would quit the place and race over 
the fields and take hands with the breezes, brisk as they, 
and make faces at the sun. I would know that we — sun, 
winds and child — were very young indeed. And I would 
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say, ‘‘This is my farm!’’—and I would chivy Juhana 
and Arwi and Elias mercilessly about. 

Only my mother and my grandfather would stare at 
me. ‘‘She favors her father.’’ 


3 


Another house stood on my grandfather’s farm, but I 
did not discover it until a morning after Midsummer, 
when the sun in Finland sets but to rise again almost as 
soon as one can turn from west to east. Blue glistened 
the morning when I romped out of the back door. There 
sat Elias in the sun, bending his quabbly old head over a 
bridle he was repairing with his knife. He did not see me. 

‘‘Hyi!’’ I eried. ‘‘I shall teach you manners, vanhus. 
Did you never learn to stand up when ladies come into 
the room?’’ 

Up got Elias gabbling, the bright sharp puuko with its 
cherry-red haft glinting in his hand. 

‘‘Take off your hat, Elias; how many times must I 
tell you to take off your hat when you meet a lady?”’ 

Off came the tattered hat. 

‘And now,’’ I continued haughtily, ‘‘now I will say 
to you good morning.’’ 

‘‘Hyvd paiva, missy.’’ 

‘‘But I should like to see that puwko that you have,”’’ 
I said. ‘‘How many men have you killed with that puu- 
ko? Let me look at it.’’ 

‘‘ Hi, ei, missy,’’ protested Elias. ‘‘The master says 
you are not to play with knives.’’ 

I stamped my foot. ‘‘Elias, what do you mean by dis- 
obeying me? Who are you to tell me what my grand- 
father says? Give me the puuwko. This is my farm and 
everything on my farm is mine. Do you hear me? Give 
me the puuko. I’m not going to keep it, you funny old 
man. I just want to see—’”’ 

Poor Elias, so frightetned and so confused! He 
slipped the puuko back into its leathern sheath and un- 
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hooked the silver chain from his belt and handed it all to 
me — just as he had done the summer before and the 
summer before that, when my grandfather had roundly 
berated him for letting me have it. And, just as I had 
done the summer before and the summer before that, I 
slipped the puuko into the pocket of my dress and ran 
away. But from a safe distance I called back to Elias, 
who stood there still where I had left him, his hat in his 
hand and his mouth agape and both eyes bent on the end 
of his nose as if there were I upon it: 

‘‘Don’t tell my grandfather, Elias. You’d better not 
tell him you gave me your puuko because he would kill 
you. And I’m going hunting bears and I’ll bring your 
old puuko back when I get nice and ready!”’ 

Away I went dancing into the woods, thinking I really 
might come upon Otso the bear and not afraid of any- 
thing at all that bright morning. Through the forest I 
went, and out at last on the highroad and down the high- 
road whither I had been expressly forbidden ever to go, a 
little girl alone between the green-black larches and hem- 
locks speared with sun. When I had walked a long way I 
caught the sound of lusty singing, and proceeding some- 
what farther and turning a bend I discovered the other 
house on grandfather’s farm, and perceived that the 
singing was there. 

It was a ruinous gray cabin with a sagging ridgepole 
and little skimping windows, beside a reedy fen bordered 
by black-stemmed tamarack. Behind it was a small 
barn, and before the barn was a wagon. Within the 
house was a jovial stamping of feet and singing; and I 
resolved presently, fingering my puuko and all prepared 
for giants and derringdo, to investigate who it could be 
that lived there on my grandfather’s farm without my 
knowing it — people that sang! So I strode mightily to 
the door and beat upon it with a bold fist. 

I made a brave clatter on the door with my fist, and 
soon the singing ceased, and heavy feet tramped across a 
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squeaking floor to open it. A big man, very big, with 
monstrous muddy boots. 

“‘Hyvda paiva, neighbor,’’ quoth I, drawing myself up 
as high as I would go; and ‘‘ Hyva paiva, little girl. What 
is it you want?’’ the man replied. 

‘¢What is it I want? I would have you know that this 
is my farm you are on; it belongs to me and to my grand- 
father Heikki Lyytinen. And he and I want to know who 
you are and why you are living on our farm.”’ 

For a minute he could do no more than gaze at me, 
with a foolish smile on his face. Then he called over his 
shoulder, ‘‘Come here, Heikki! It is a little black-haired 
girl from the big house.’’ 

Indeed my heart was jumping almost out of my dress, 
but I gripped my puuko tight and said, as loud as I could 
make it, ‘‘I have my puuko with me, too; it is a very big 
one with which a hundred men — ”’ 

There I stopped short, for I saw another man in the 
doorway, one whose face quickened the memory of a face 
I loved one time, something breathtakingly familiar and 
yet how strange! . . . He stood regarding me. He 
was not very certain, he leaned on the door. 

‘*Mekku!”’ he said. 

Then I dropped my puuko to the ground and flung my- 
self upon him, and burst into a torrent of tears, and clung 
there desperately with my arms around his waist and my 


face crushed against his vest, sobbing, ‘‘IZsdni! daddy, 
daddy!”’ 


4 


Out of the door the last of the five blustering compan- 
ions was taking his departure; the wagon was waiting 
for him in front, the next thing I remember clearly from 
that morning. My father had slumped back into his 
chair and I was standing at his side and his arm was 
about me; and I remember that tears were rolling down 
his bristling unshaven cheeks, and tears were trickling 
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too down mine, salty on my lips; and I laughed and 
laughed until my father laughed himself. 

‘¢Come now, we will go home,’’ I said. ‘‘But when did 
you get back? and why did you not come to grandfather’s 
house? Didn’t you know we were there?”’ 

He evaded me at first, he would only look at me and 
sigh ‘‘ Aiai’’ and smile. ‘‘Little Mekku, lemmikki! and 
here is my little Mekku, grown up to be such a lady! Let 
me see: is it twelve years old you are this summer? How 
long, how very long it has been since last I saw you, 
Mekku, Mekkunenni, lapsi kulta. . . . But how did you 
happen to be coming away down here from the big house, 
with your puuko and everything, and that pretty, pretty 
dress?”’ 

T laughed again. ‘‘Promise, you won’t tell? . . . It 
is Elias’s puwko and I ran away with it and came to the 
woods to hunt for Otso.’’ 

‘‘Het! and here you found one! Aren’t you afraid of 
me? Arrrrh, I can growl, and I will take you in my arms 
and hug you . . . andhug you . . . like that.’’ 

‘‘But daddy, why are you here?’’ I insisted, tugging 
at his hand. ‘‘Come, we will go home now. It is so 
dirty here. And mother will be so glad to see you! Just 
think how glad she will be and how surprised she will be 
when we walk in the door together! And where have 
you been all this time, isani? and why have you been 
away so long?’’ 

He roused himself from a deepening stupor. ‘‘ Ei, ev. 
This is my house, Mekku; here I must stay. . . . I 

. What can I tell you, Mekku? Your mother doesn’t 
want to see me. And your grandfather doesn’t want me 
to come to his house. . . . Yousee .. . Well, I 
am not wanted there, Mekku. I’ve promised to stay 
here.”’ 

‘‘Hythyi!’’ T flared with rage. But I do like you, and 
I will tell my mother and my grandfather that they must 
like you, because you are my father; and I will make 
grandfather let you come to his house! I will— ”’ 
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My father smiled thinly and shook his head. ‘‘It is 
impossible. This is my house now, Mekku, and I am 
living here; and I think they would not like it if they 
knew even that you came here to see me. I think they 
wouldn’t let you come any more.”’ 

‘‘They will, they will! I will tell my grandfather — ’’ 

‘‘Mekku, Mekku, please . . . don’t tell anyone any- 
thing. What if your mother should take you away from 
here, back to Helsinki? Let’s keep this for our secret, 
Mekku, just you and me. And now and then you will 
come to visit me, we will play games together and walk 
in the woods and tell each other stories. Re 

He seemed so tired, so tired. His words trailed off, 
lagged wearily. His eyes were bloodshot, his body would 
be seized with violent tremors. I looked at him curiously, 
and I sniffed the reek of the air, and other memories 
came clustering. . . . Midnight, and waking to find 
the lamp turned on, and my mother’s face cruel and 
bitter with anger, and my father’s flushed and excited. 
The smell when he leaned down to kiss me, the bloodshot 
eyes. ‘‘Hyvdsti . . . goodbve “Tr 

‘‘You have been drinking aqua vit’,’’ I charged. 

My father put his face in his hands. ‘‘Jo, I have been 
drinking,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Mekku . . . you will come 
back? you will surely come back? But I’m tired 
sick . . . tired. I must sleep, must sleep 

The rude board table was heaped with dirty dishes, 
with cups and platters; the pieces of a broken mug were 
scattered over it, and ashes from cigars and pipes. A 
jug was there, too. I put my nose to it tentatively, and 
then I lugged it to the door and threw it out. 

‘‘There,’’ I said triumphantly, ‘‘there is your aqua 
vit’}”? 

But my father rose unsteadily from his chair and 
lurched over to a cot by the wall; tumbled and soiled 
were linen and blankets: and into it he fell so heavily 
that it frightened me at first. 
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‘‘Father!’’ I cried, kneeling beside him and clutching 
him by the shoulder. ‘‘What is the matter? Are you 
dying, daddy, daddy? Shall I call a doctor?’’ 

“m . . . eb eleopy .. . . eepy Cf” 

His eyes closed. I waited for a few minutes, his loud 
breathing reassured me. The stench and disorder of the 
room and the loneliness now that my father was sleeping 
depressed me. So I kissed his forehead and started 
home. By the road I found a patch of violets, and I 
picked them all and brought them back and put them in 
a cracked glass jar on a chair beside my father’s cot. . . . 

On the grass by the door lay Elias’s puuko; there it 
remained, for I forgot it. And they were in a great 
fright at my grandfather’s, because I had gone away 
into the woods with that sharp long knife; and they sent 
me to bed early without supper because I ran off with it, 
and especially because I had lost it. ‘‘Where have you 
been?’’ demanded my mother; and I told her, and when 
she doubted me I repeated my fairy tale furiously and 
told her to go away from me. . . . ‘‘Do you think I 
would lie?’’ I stormed. ‘‘I have been out hunting bears 
in the woods.’’ 


5 


After that as often as I could I stole away to my 
father’s cabin. What a companion he could be! and how 
glad he always was to see me, greeting me with a great 
shout or racing down the road to meet me, to pick me up 
and throw me high in the air, to take me by the hands 
and whirl me around in a wild dance. Then we would 
wander all morning, all afternoon, through the woods 
and in and out around the marsh; he knew all the flowers 
and all the birds. When we were fatigued we would lie 
on the grass and he would tell me marvellous tales, the 
familiar old stories of Kullervo and Aino and Lemmin- 
kainen and Ilmarinen and Louhi from the Kalevala but 
colored anew with his exuberant imagination, and stories 
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of far lands and queer peoples he had seen. Often we 
would go fishing on one of the deep, still ponds. But the 
first time he pulled a little fish all silver and coral-pink 
up out of the gray water and tossed it wriggling into the 
boat, ‘‘Oh,’’ I cried, ‘‘it is suffering!’’ — and I dropped 
it back into the pond. So finally we agreed that he could 
catch the fishes — that would be his sport; and I could 
let them go — that would be mine. 

But now and then my father would be very thoughtful 
and then he would not tell me stories but would talk with 
me about solemn things like God and marriage and life, 
with no less deference than if I had been his very mother. 

‘‘Mekkuni, is it fun to live? Sometimes I think it is 
fun . . . and sometimes I think it is all most stupid.’’ 

‘* Well, it is fun to live when I can do what I want to,’’ 
I replied. ‘‘But when mother says I can’t do what I 
want to then it isn’t much fun. Why can’t people always 
do what they want to? Mother does.’’ 

Quite gravely, ‘‘Yes, that makes life pleasant — for 
the moment,’’ he said. ‘‘But sometimes, Mekku 
yes, much as we dislike to admit it, the result is painful. 
Suppose sometime you should run away with Elias’s 
puuko again and should cut yourself badly?’’ 

‘‘But I did run away with his puuwko and I didn’t cut 
myself!’’ I countered triumphant. 

‘‘No, you didn’t cut yourself. You forgot the puuko- 
and they sent you to bed without supper. Aha!’’ 

‘‘Indeed, indeed!’’ I said, with an effort at dignity. 
‘‘But that was their fault, they are mean ugly old things, 
and when I grow up they had better be careful, because I 
shall do just what I want, always.’’ 

Then my father would sigh, or perhaps he would laugh 
a funny little laugh, or perhaps he would spy a new 
flower and forget all about life and plunge into the bushes 
to get it. Or perhaps he would say, ‘‘When you are 
grown up, Mekkuneni . . . I hope you will be happy. 
I hope you will be able to do what you want to. Some- 
times, somehow, people are.”’ 
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. And I made my father shave before I would let 
him kiss me, but that was not the only womanly duty 
that devolved upon my twelve years that summer. For 
more than once when I came to my father’s cabin I found 
other men there, and once or twice I found women with 
them. Then I would blaze with indignation; I would 
stamp my foot and order the whole troop out of the place. 
The women were more difficult for me to manage, and 
would curse and rail at me and screech obscenities that I 
but half understood. I would flash back at them fiercely 
enough. Did they appeal to my father, their host, they 
discovered to their amazement that he stood with me. 
And in the end, between rage and amusement they would 
depart, back to the bars and bordellos of Helsinki, or 
back to their own farms. 

Then my father would stumble to bed, and while he 
slept I busied myself a most industrious elf about the 
room; I would clear off the table and mop it up and 
sweep the floor, I would wash the dishes, I would build a 
fire and prepare gruel and coffee for my father and wake 
him up eventually and make him eat. But all the aqua 
vit’ that I came upon I poured out on the grass. 

‘“Why do you drink?’’ I asked one day. ‘‘Is it very 
good, that aqua vit’?”’ 

‘*Fi,’’ he said with a grimace. 

‘‘Then why do you drink it?’’ 

He regarded me with a humorous twitch at his mouth. 
‘*Mekku, little Mekku . . . because that is what some- 
times I want to do.”’ 


6 


All this time I never let fall the least hint at my grand- 
father’s house that might betray our secret. Once or 
twice they rebuked me when I stayed away too long, but 
I was prepared with some credibly childish fiction that 
satisfied their doubts. With them I believe my absences 
were a respite, the nuisance was temporarily abated, no 
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screech profaned their dead-march of dour old age grow- 
ing dourly older. And with me the old cabin by the fen 
that teemed with flowers, the companionship of my 
father, his adoration and my liberty, were an escape. 
Indeed, I think I would not now have brought my father 
to the big house even had my mother and my grandfather 
pleaded with me to do so. Out there, in the tamarack 
swamp, he was so wholly mine. 

Not until after Fanny came did I say anything. The 
morning I found her at my father’s no other guest was 
there. 

Obviously some new thing had come to pass, that morn- 
ing, the sun already high: the August sun, quite hot to- 
ward noon. I pushed the door open. My father lay 
sleeping in his clothes, sure sign of a drinking party; but 
the room was inexplicably tidy, the table scrubbed, the 
chairs in order against the wall; and a tin basin was in 
the window brimming with marsh flowers. Dubious I 
paused in the doorway, filled with a nameless anxiety. 
Then the door of the woodshed slammed, and Fanny 
came in. 

She halted abruptly when she perceived me, surprised, 
dubious herself, no doubt, for a moment. I stared mar- 
velling at her, and it seemed to me I had never seen a 
woman so comely, with such black hair and eyes, such 
white, white arms and such unbelievably red cheeks: she 
was dressed in city clothes, but the dress hung loose at 
her throat and the sleeves were what my mother would 
have described as indecently short —a light summery 
frock that might have been costly new, but had stains 
around the hem of the skirt and a rent at one shoulder. 
Then while I gazed she laughed and exclaimed, with a 
foreign mouthing of the words, ‘‘What a pretty little 
girl!’? Over to me she came, I being suddenly abashed 
for once, and she stooped and put her arms around me 
and hugged me too confused to protest. ‘‘What lovely 
hair you have! Won’t you tell me your name?’’ 
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Shyly I tugged a little away from her and she felt my 
uneasiness and released me, smiling. 

‘“‘Me?’’ I faltered. ‘‘Why,I . . . I’m Mekku.”’ 

‘*Mekku! what a pretty name too! and do you live 
near here?’’ 

I nodded, stealing a glance at her laughing face so 
close to mine. But a queer despairing hate began to 
gnaw me, a flux of jealousy darkling in my spirit. 

‘*Mekku, Mekku!’’ She ventured forth one hand — 
very white, covered with rings I remember, the nails pol- 
ished and gleaming — and stroked my hair. ‘‘And did 
you come down this morning to see us?”’ 

Impulsively I wrenched away from her. ‘‘Perkele!’’ 
I cried, the tempest at last, my eyes blurring. ‘‘I came 
down here to see my father, and you must know that this 
is my farm and my house, and my grandfather doesn’t 
want anybody around here and will have you arrested! 
And I will sie my dog on you and I want you to go away 
from here and never, never, never come back, you bad 
woman!’’ But then, because in spite of my brave words 
this time I felt really not brave at all, no longer a woman 
but suddenly no more than a little girl sick with dismay, 
I rushed to the cot and flung myself upon my father. 

She whipped around after me, muttering something, 
but even as she followed, my father roused himself and 
yawned hugely. From one of us to the other his eyes 
groped. There stood she, one hand clenched at her 
mouth, rigid, waiting; and there I lay, twining myself, 
frantic with jealousy and fear, around his neck. But my 
father’s glance rested at last on that other face, where a 
fawning smile began to hover. He put out his arms to 
her. ‘‘Fanny, Fanny, rakkaani! So you did stay!’’ 
Approved, victorious, she sat down on the side of the cot 
and leaned down to his lips. . 

Remembering suddenly he turned to me. ‘‘Mekkuni 

. this is Fanny.”’ 
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7 


All Imatra cascaded in torment through my head that 
torrid noon —an Imatra of hatred and of despair — 
when I turned away from my father’s cabin alone, going 
alone down the highroad between the lofty trees. The 
hot dust scuffed up by my boots drifted into my face, and 
I cried and cried, knuckling my eyes with my grimy fists 
until my cheeks were smudged and streaked and red. 
All at once I had become so tired! and hungry too . . . 
but I would not go back to my grandfather’s; I wanted 
to see no one, I wanted to hide. So presently I took to 
the woods and wandered there a space and dropped at 
last to the grass. 

Alternate hatred and despair, uncontrollable frothing 
Imatra that thundered through me: And one time I 
thought, I will get Elias’s puuko and I will go back and 
kill her, kill Fanny, kill that beautiful woman whom my 
father called darling! And again I would think, no, I 
will steal the puuko and come by myself into the blue 
woods and kill myself, poor plundered Mekku! and my 
father one day will find my body and then he will be 
sorry indeed! .. . 

‘ Isani, isani! Did you not call me laps: kulta, 
golden child? Why, why have you brought this horrid 
woman here? Did I not take care of you well enough? 
Have you forgotten the games we played? Will she go 
fishing with you and you catch the little silver-and-coral 
fish and she throw them back into the gray cold water 
again? Will you tell her about the flowers and the birds? 

. ‘*Mekku, Mekku, kuuntele! that is the cuckoo call- 
ing that you hear!’’ 

T lay on my face and dug my fingers into the turf in a 
fury and screamed aloud and kicked until my toes hurt. 
And weak at last with the ravages of my wrath and with 
desolation, I lay quiet and sobbed. Meanwhile the sun 
slanted down the sky, the timid breezes crept tip-toe out 
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of the shadows, the blue beneath the branches deepened. 
Since morning I had not been home. Wearied and fam- 
ished, I fell asleep. When I awoke my mother was 
shaking me by the shoulder, and Elias was squinting 
terrified into my face. 

Silently the three of us went through the woods, hushed 
with twilight. But I was silent with hate, hate for my 
mother and my grandfather and wretched Elias, hate for 
Fanny, hate for my father. They put me in a chair at 
the table, and Juhana, snuffling and bemused with tears, 
brought porridge and milk. I would eat nothing. 

‘‘She is sick,’? I heard the cold affirmation of my 
grandfather. ‘‘I will go for Doctor Kyédsti.’’ 

““Hi, ei, perkele!’’ I spurted. ‘‘I am not sick and I 
will not speak to the doctor.”’ 

My mother’s level stare bruised me. ‘‘Something has 
happened to you, Maikki,’’ she declared. ‘‘I think you 
are not sick, unless it be with your bold sacrilegious 
temper that moves you to such profanities. It might be 
better, Heikki, did you take a switch to her. There is the 
devil of her father in her and if prayer will not expel it 


whipping may. . . . Maikki, where have you been this 
afternoon?’’ 

I glared at her . . . I glared into an icefall and 
against the wind. . . . Presently the murder in me 


tempted me to vengeance. 

‘‘T have been to that cabin where my father lives,’’ I 
said deliberately. ‘‘He is there drunk with a bottle of 
aqua vit’ and a bad woman named Fanny from Helsinki. 
I have been there often. He made me steal a blanket for 
him and those dishes.”’ . ‘ 

That night they sent for Doctor Kyésti to see me be- 
cause I could not sleep and developed a fever. By the 
side of my bed all night my mother sat, with the lamp 
turned low. I dreamed and I dreamed, and I would 
struggle convulsively out of a nightmare, and always I 
would see my mother with her glazed stare 
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staring at nothing. With hands cold as the water she 
would put damp cloths on my brow. And all night long 
I think she spoke no word at all, not even to call me 
‘‘Mekku.’’ . . . But I could hear, from deep, deep 
below me it seemed sometimes, from high above in the 
eaves, from here and there and all around, the lonely 
voice of my grandfather telling old heroic poems in the 
darkness. 


8 


It was late September when I fled once more through 
the woods to the highroad. The leaves were beginning to 
fall, the vermilion berries hung on the mountain ash in 
burning clusters, the green of the larches was darkening, 
sombre, the sun shone palely, white as a plate. Now that 
I had yielded to the desire I ran desperately. Anxiety 
tore at my heart, anxiety born of all that month when 
never once had my father’s name been mentioned, when 
Elias shivered and quavered evasions at my furtive 
queries, when I had not dared ask anything of my mother 
or my grandfather. 

Down the highroad I hurried, running until my breath 
gave out and sharp pains pierced my side. Now I would 
be wild with joy at the thought of my father, now smitten 
with bitter remorse for my betrayal. Oh, I would do any- 
thing! Fanny he could have, he could call her rakkaani, 
if only he would let me stay with them! Never would I 
leave him now: if he should go away I would go with him, 
never would I return to my grandfather’s house! 
‘‘Tsdni! isdni! here I come, daddy! Here is Mekku!’’ 


When I turned the bend I saw that the marsh was 
overflowing with blue blue flowers, a bird was calling 
desolately from the tamaracks. The door of the cabin 
sagged ajar on broken hinges. 














DISGRACED 
By Jay G. SiamunpD 


The first-born daughter’s place, beside the stove, 
Is vacant when they gather now for prayer: 

No one mentions her name nor casts a glance 
To the spot which holds her empty rocking-chair. 


There is a hint of irony which lurks 

Within the words he chooses from the book: 
There is a sort of moan in his Amens 

And something mad and hunted in his look. 


But always he returns to read the page 

Where Christ forgave the woman, deep in sin; 
Groping for any hope this chapter holds, 

He braves a world he now feels alien in. 


He walks his field, unseeing, and he thinks 

The corn-shocks draw their skirts to let him pass. 
The winter tracings which cold midnight left 

Spell out his secret on each window glass. 





The way to town he takes is not the one 

He always drove his draught-team down before: 
That is the road which passes by the church, 

And jeering phantoms hide behind its door! 


The village street his wagon rumbles down 
Is not the one with hitching-posts set in: 
That is the place the loafers sit and sun, 
And they have tongues that wag and lips that grin! 
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By Harsor ALLEN 


The first two months in prison Winchell Lynn suffered 
inarticulately, like a crushed animal. Only vaguely was 
he aware of the grisly uniforms, of the marches to work 
and meals, of the leaded canes that sometimes fell upon 
intractable shoulders. The day was a chaos of screech- 
ing machinery, of cries and rasped profanity. And at 
night, in his cell, the chaos within him would burst into a 
raging tumult from which he could escape only in ex- 
hausted sleep. 

At that, this period was the most merciful of his stay 
in prison. Later when the numbness of his brain cleared 
away, he began to think. He stopped wondering, as in a 
dream, whether he, Winchell Lynn, an intellectual, a man 
of books and taste and a sustaining sense of superiority, 
could actually, actually be a prisoner — a common labor- 
ing prisoner in a blue denim suit and bloated shoes. 

Then came new agonies, almost intolerable. The en- 
forced silence, the stench of the cells, the coarse food, the 
damp heat of the mess hall, the vicious hypocrisy of the 
worship on Sunday, the slimy obscenity of the men 
during the respite on Sunday afternoon, and then the 
endless, torturing monotony of the work. Stamp, punch! 
Stamp, punch! Stamp, punch!—vuntil his muscles 
twitched and his brain dried up. Oh, God! would it never 
stop! Gong! and once more the muggy smell of the mess 
hall and the stale sweat of the cells. 

Concerning his ‘‘crime’’ he felt nothing of remorse. 
Indeed, that society should consider his act a crime, 
should lock him up like a common thief or felon: this is 
what made him set his lips in consuming hate. Always 
he had had his own scorn for the shibboleths of society, 
the smug righteousness of the Pharisees. Now he 
thought of himself as a victim of their vindictiveness, an 
animal caged by a mob of contemptible hunters. 
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In the bitterness that followed he began to dream of 
escape. They would cage him like an animal, would 
they? Well, they could not cage his mind; and with his 
mind he would elude them. He would escape. 

For days the very resolution sufficed to buoy him up, 
to raise him from the chasm of despair and bedeviled 
insanity into which he was sinking. If he thought of the 
score of picket fences, stone walls, and guarded court- 
yards between him and his freedom, then he would re- 
assure himself by saying over and over again: ‘‘ Mind. 
Mind. Mind. They can’t cage my mind. [’ll beat them 
with my mind.”’ 

At the end of six months he was shifted to another 
shop. Twice a year the men were shifted to prevent 
them from going insane at the monotony of their ma- 
chines, eyes focused all day upon one spot, lips shut 
under the threat of punishment. Winchell Lynn’s job 
consisted of cutting a sleeve for a black shirt. He had a 
given quota to complete each day. At first the exigency 
of bending both his mind and his hand to the new work 
shut out all speculation and scheming. Later, when the 
process became more mechanical, out of the corner of his 
eye he could watch, for stolen seconds, spring slip over 
the hillsides beyond the prison walls. He saw the shriv- 
eled lips of the ground swell into new youth; the first 
green grass come up, sleek and fresh; the willows curl 
into shrill feathery fans; and a team of treading horses 
on the top of a knoll, clean against the sky. 

Soon the windows were opened. The stench within 
abated, and- from the distant tamarack swamp came a 
warm, sweet smell, redolent with the breath of ferns and 
mosses, insects and birds, toads and snakes. All this 
struck up in Winchell Lynn an acute nostalgia — made 
him long as never before for his cool study and his books, 
his solitary hikes, and his midnight swims in Lake Glen- 
beulah. 

With the spring visitors began to come. Saturday was 
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the big day. Prisoners were warned to keep their eyes 
on their work, to make neither gesture nor sound. Two 
abreast the visitors wound with their guides through the 
workshops of the ‘‘model prison.’’ A few of the prison- 
ers would try to hide their faces. But Winchell Lynn, 
like most of them, sent surreptitious glances at the line 
that curved among the benches. Like most of the men, 
too, he began to hate these cool, curious spectators of his 
misery; hated them for their righteous airs, their smiling 
comfort, their insolent pity. Was he a cow at auction to 
be ogled with appraising eyes? God! The way that 
woman looked at him! As if he weren’t human! 

It was from the passing of these crowds that he first 
conceived a plan for escape. It occurred to him one day 
that if he could join one of these parties, slip out with 
them — past the gates and the guards and the stone walls 
— why, why, he would be free! Past the gates and the 
guards and the stone walls. . . . How simple it 
sounded! Yet why not? He would need a suit of clothes. 
Well, here, under his very hands, was the stuff to make it 
from. A place to hide it? He would find that. A chance 
to put it on? Step by step he would meet his obstacles. 
‘‘Mind, mind, mind. They can’t cage my mind. I’ll beat 
them with my mind.”’ 

He began by stealing a piece of the black cloth. He 
slipped it under his shirt and kept it, during the day, 
around his waist. He accumulated other pieces, scraps 
and ends; in an audacious moment, a yard or more. 
Soon they were growing too bulky to conceal upon his 
person. During the long spring twilights he paced the 
floor of his cell. He had read of prisoners concealing 
things in the floor and between the walls; but here the 
floor, the walls, the ceiling even were solid cement and 
steel. The bed, often and theroughly inspected, was too 
dangerous a caché. The table and chair offered nothing. 
The wash basin less. 

Up and down, up and down, his eyes ferreting into 
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every corner, his mind twisting and gliding like an eel. 
There was nothing, nothing; and yet, he said to himself, 
somewhere in his mind he had to create a hiding place 
for his booty. He returned to the table: the table was 
after all the most solid piece in the cell. He tapped it med- 
itatively. It was a small, simple affair of unvarnished 
pine, with four square legs and an ink-stained top. It 
contained no drawer, but immediately under the top, in 
the bracings between the legs, was a place where one 
might have been. In an instant he had swept the maga- 
zines off and turned the table upside down. Sure enough, 
there were six inches of hidden space under the top, 
open only to the bottom. With a shelf in there—! Yes, 
but where to get wood for the shelf, and where the nails 
to put it in? ‘‘Mind, mind!’’ But why a wooden shelf, 
he thought to himself; why not a net or a hammock, of 
rope—or cloth? Cloth! that was it, strips of black 
cloth! 

Ten minutes later the hammock, woven and knotted 
together from ribbons of the stolen cloth, was finished. 

And now a new problem confronted him: the matter of 
hanging the hammock. Nails he could neither acquire 
nor would he dare to use, for the sound of hammering 
would bring the guards on the run. Pins? Out of the 
question. If he could tie it in . . . but tie it where, 
and how? 

At length, exhausted by his brooding and fretting, he 
fell asleep, the hammock clutched in his hand. In the 
morning, with his mind refreshed, he devised a scheme. 
He stole a fork from the mess hall. At night, in his room, 
he deflected one of the prongs and heated it up in the 
tobacco of his pipe. Using the hot prong as an awl, he 
bored, little by little within the next few days, four mi- 
nute holes in the ends of the table, high up, hidden under 
the projection of the top. Through these he inserted 
the ends of his hammock, and swung it securely on knots. 
Upon this hammock, then, he spread out his stolen pieces 
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of cloth, tying them down with two more strips. Unless 
the table were overturned, his caché would foil detection. 
And now, exultant, he felt a new surge of life in his 
veins. The first big obstacle he had met with his mind 
and overcome. 

His Sunday afternoon respites in the prison yard he 
spent cultivating the friendship of men who worked the 
sewing machines. What he was seeking was someone 
whom he could beguile into supplying him with a pack- 
age of needles and a few stolen spools of thread. 

His search threw him in with a quiet, spindly boy 
whose features, more sensitive and delicate than usual, 
had attracted his attention. Once a week for two hours 
they talked; restrained at first, then irrepressibly. Al- 
most illiterate, the boy harbored a latent hunger for 
knowledge which the older man had inadvertently ex- 
cited. 

When he felt confident of their friendship, Winchell 
Lynn made his request for the needles and thread, pass- 
ing it off as a joke, though his eyes, which held the boy’s, 
bespoke his earnest pleading. The boy’s face clouded. 
For a while he stared almost uncomprehendingly at his 
companion; and then he turned away, making no sign, 
speaking no word. 

The following week he slipped into Lynn’s hand a 
round parcel in soiled white paper; which, opened in the 
latter’s cell, disclosed thread, needles, a handful of but- 
tons, and on the paper itself, a series of crude diagrams, 
miniature patterns for cutting a suit of clothes. 

The boy never asked concerning his motives a single 
question, nor did Lynn offer any explanation. But be- 
tween them, after this, sprang a deep, implicit friend- 
ship. To Winchell Lynn it was pleasant enough to be 
sought out week after week by the boy, admiration in his 
eyes, attention trembling on his lips. Yet is was nothing 
new, for his mind, if not his personality, had always 
attracted a few ardent admirers. He was used to inti- 
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mate mental relations. But not so the boy, to whom this 
was a great new experience, a thing to be hugged to his 
breast, guarded from the vile insinuations of his fellows. 

His caché full to the brim, Winchell Lynn began to 
sew. Like most recluses he was a handy man, capable of 
cooking his meals and mending his clothes. Here he had 
a task infinitely more difficult, for to escape detection, he 
had to sew at night, or, at best, under the shelter of dusk 
or by the glimmer of the moon. He had to feel his way, 
stitch by stitch, often undoing one night the work he had 
done the night before. Soon he learned to content him- 
self with a few inches a day. The more intricate por- 
tions he sewed at sunrise, and long before he heard the 
faintest movement in the building, he had, on his hands 
and knees, collected every wisp of cloth and lint. 

Nonplussed after a week of experimenting with the 
collar, he cut a new pattern, stuck a needle and some 
thread into the cloth, and slipped it, the following Sun- 
day, into the boy’s pocket. It was returned to him a 
week later, without a word, sewed with a finesse that 
spoke audibly for the boy’s affection. 

In the thin dawn of a midsummer day, he finished the 
suit and put it on. It did not fit very well. It bulged 
and pulled. The collar stood awry and the trousers 
sagged. Still, he thought, warming, it would do. In a 
crowd, it would do. The seams were not as conspicuous 
as he had feared. Perceived not too closely, it resembled 
the cheap black mohair suits he had seen on impecunious 
ministers. Struck by the resemblance, he fashioned for 
himself a simple black bib common to the habit of Epis- 
copal priests. It completed the transformation. All he 
lacked was a hat. But then, he thought, many people go 
bare-headed in the summer, and should he be asked, it 
would be simple enough to say: ‘‘I left it outside in the 
car.’’ 

Now he felt secure. Who among the dull-witted guards 
of the prison could penetrate his disguise or would dare 
to question too closely this venerable divine? 
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Elated, he wore the suit to breakfast and to work, 
under his blue denim, next to his skin. The sun beat in 
upon him, he sweltered, yet he rejoiced. In the after- 
noon swarms of people wardered through the prison 
shops. Winchell Lynn, watching them, dreamed. One of 
these days he would be with them, a cool, black, impec- 
cable visitor, marching composedly through the room, 
out of the door, down the steps — 

He felt a tap on his shoulder. Under his cheek pro- 
truded the spiked end of a guard’s cane. A pall fell over 
his heart. 

‘‘You’re a new man, ain’t you?’’ came from behind. 

He dropped his work and bent his head over the table, 
fighting the terror in his mind. 

‘“Yes, sir.’’ 

‘‘Well, you keep your eyes where you ought to keep 
’em, do you hear?’’ the guard snarled. ‘‘Here’s where 
they belong, un’erstand?’’ 

The tip of the cane rattled on the table. 

He picked up a piece of cloth and tried to cut. The 
man still stood behind him. He could hear his breathing 
and feel his eyes. He could scarcely move his shears. 
Would the guard notice his padded shoulders and bulging 
waist? He was sick with fear. 

The footsteps moved away and Winchell Lynn breathed 
again. Sweat ran down his face. It was weeks before he 
could again muster the courage to remove the suit from 
its hiding place. 

Summer passed in a blaze of heat from a tallow sky. 
The grain fields turned silver and yellow and brown. 
Fall was here, and still he had perfected no plan of 
escape. The swarms of visitors thinned; always there 
were guards on every side. The air grew sharp. The 
sky sank and darkened. And with the waning of sum- 
mer, his courage oozed away. It seemed futile now even 
to don the suit on Saturday or to hope longer that some 
opportune mishap, some fortuitous confusion, might 
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grant him the precious seconds for tearing off the prison 
uniform — and set him free. 

Only the boy consoled him now. The boy believed his 
every word implicitly; he had such faith in his mind. 
Once a week he drank from the boy’s eyes a sustaining 
draft of strength and courage. 

Then came a day when the men were shifted again, and 
Winchell Lynn was marched to another portion of the 
prison. He found himself in a large double-room joined 
by an archway, under which, on a platform, sat the 
guard. One of the rooms, cluttered with boxes and scales, 
was utilized as a shipping department. In the other, the 
customary benches were mounted at regular intervals by 
curious protrusions of polished metal, shaped like flat, 
inverted legs. Winchell Lynn, supplied with a heap of 
hosiery and a short, sharp knife, was instructed how to 
press stockings and trim off the hanging threads. 

He welcomed the change. Now, with only the prison 
buildings before him instead of a stretch of open land, he 
found his mind less teased and harried. Furthermore, 
the new shop seemed, at first impression, a more stra- 
tegie point from which to escape. The gloomy shipping 
room, with its clutter of boxes and its dark corners, 
excited his imagination to a fever. Then, too, the leg- 
shaped irons: well, a machine was a machine. One could 
do something with a machine. He had definitely aban- 
doned hope for a stroke of benevolent providence. He 
knew he must devise his own curtain of confusion. He 
must think, think fast. In a few weeks the visitors would 
disappear. God only knew whether he could endure the 
stench and grind of another winter. He felt that he 
would go insane if he could not escape. 

He awoke one morning with a plan, fully developed. 
It was so simple that he marveled how he had escaped 
perceiving it before. He began at once complaining that 
the light from the window hurt his eyes, and requested 
that he be transferred to a table in a darker corner near 
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the archway. His request granted, he started jolting the 
inverted leg each time he covered it with a stocking. The 
metal burned his hand, but he persisted despite a spread- 
ing cluster of sores. Toward the end of the week his 
palm pulsed with febrile agony, but at least, when he 
stooped to lift the knife he had deliberately dropped, he 
could see, between the table and the loosened protrusion, 
the conduit wires leading to the coils inside the leg. 

Friday night saw him resolved to eseape the next day. 
His hand twitched with pain and his heart clattered 
sickeningly against his pillow. He rose and paced the 
cell. There was relief in the cold pressure of cement 
against his bare feet. Up and down. Past the hidden 
suit, up and down. Could he make it? Would he dare? 
Would his courage last? Oh, God! if only he could sleep. 
He needed sleep — 

A flashlight glared into the cell. 

‘“What’s the matter, there?’’ 

‘‘T — I’m not well.’’ 

‘*Go to bed and shut up.”’ 

The light vanished with a click. The bed threw ten- 
tacles around him and wrapped him in a hot and humid 
clutch. He could searcely breathe. Exhausted, he dozed 
fitfully until daybreak. With thick tongue and weary 
head he pulled on the black suit and the blue denim over 
it, cautiously turning up the cuffs and sleeves of the 
lower garment. The bib he buried in a pocket. 

At breakfast he caught sight of the boy across the 
room. As they passed near the door, the boy perceived 
his blanched face and sent him a questioning look. Lynn 
managed to answer with a faint smile. Regretfully he 
realized that he was going away without even saying 
goodbye. They would probably never see each other 
again. 

The day proved to be a last golden remnant of Indian 
summer. The amusement parks closed, people flocked to 
the ‘‘model prison.’’ Each time they passed, Winchell 
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Lynn’s breath slackened and his muscles grew tense as 
he grasped the short knife. And each time, for some 
reason, his hand remained impotent, inert. By noon he 
had succeeded only in working himself into a smoldering 
nervous frenzy. 

It revolted him even to see the coarse, soppy food. 
Yet he dared not challenge attention by failing to ‘‘clean 
up his plate,’’ according to prison regulations. Gulping, 
he crammed the last nauseating morsel down his throat. 

By three o’clock, worn out by indecision, he knew it 
was now or never. Already a new group, large like the 
others, was straggling in at the archway. The shipping 
room hummed with their voices and reverberated with 
their feet. He seized his knife. A cloud of figures 
drifted by. Moving close to the machine to cover his 
action, he braced himself for a moment with bated breath. 
Then he slashed the knife blade into the crevice between 
the metal leg and the table. 

There was a sputter of blue flame. One of the men in 
the middle of the room, caught by the short circuit, threw 
his hands above his head, and with a ery toppled back 
among the visitors. A woman screamed. Others scur- 
ried aside. A ring formed around the prostrate body. 
The guide stooped over. The guaard swung from his 
seat on the platform and bolted forward. 

Already Lynn had slid behind the archway into the 
shipping room. In a dark corner he ripped off the blue 
uniform recklessly and tossed it into a box. A few pris- 
oners stood staring at him with bovine eyes, uncompre- 
hending, while his fingers fumbled at the button of his 
bib. A moment later, his heart smashing like a fist 
against his breast, he stepped out and joined the circle. 

The stricken prisoner was carried away. The crowd, 
thrilled, huddled together and talking loudly, poured out 
of the door and down the steps into the courtyard. 
Winchell Lynn, clinging desperately to the densest cen- 
ter, was carried along. 
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In the prison yard the sun fell warm and solid upon 
his shoulders. No one paid any attention to him. The 
guide’s eyes passed over him—and on. He could hardly 
realize that he was free. He looked about him dazed, 
with apprehensive eyes. How long would it be before 
they noticed his absence in the shop? Would they catch 
him now, now after he had staked everything to slip from 
that room and down that flight of stairs? He must not 
linger here. He must run, he must run! 

But he did not run. The crowd sauntered indolently 
across the yard, sending the pebbles skipping with their 
feet. Winchell Lynn, reining himself in with all his will, 
sauntered with them. They stopped in the center of the 
open space, a splash of shadow quivering behind them. 
The guide pointed out the battery of spotlights on the 
outer wall and the silhouette of a guard and his rifle 
ominous against the sky. 

‘“Do they ever escape?’’ some one asked. 

‘“‘Not much. Not with them guards on that wall. Fire 
at sight.’’ 

A hush fell over the crowd. A woman turned to 
Winchell Lynn smiling. ‘‘I should think they wouldn’t 
want to escape,’’ he heard her say. ‘‘ Why, they all look 
so contented, so well cared for. I’m sure they must love 
it here.’’ 

Through a mist he saw her dun, fatuous face — the 
sort of woman, he realized, whom the prisoners loathed 
as an ‘‘uplift dame.’’? He wanted to say something to 
her, something fierce and lashing, but the words hitched 
in his throat. Something in his face made her move 
away. 

They continued their march, each leisurely step a step 
through hell for the man in black. They loitered through 
the laundry. The soapy smell of the blue denim choked 
his lungs like a poison gas. A stab of demoniacal pain 
travelled up his arm from his burned hand, up the nape 
of his neck and into his brain. Green and red signals 
flashed before his eyes. 
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Now they were in the octagonal building, the cells 
stretching away in a sombre row. He could see his own 
number on the bars down the corridor, and the figures 
terrified him, they seemed so necessary to him, so un- 
detached. He felt that if he did not leave this place, he 
would have to scream, to run. The crowd lingered curi- 
ously. Now he was passing the metal hole where he had 
lived and schemed so many months. There were the bed, 
the familiar magazines on the table, the towel with the 
blood stains from his hand. He grew dizzy and weak. 

A slender girl beside him muttered, ‘‘Terrible! Ter- 
rible! Caged like animals!’’ 

He turned toward her with a look of gratitude. She 
smiled at him vacantly, and then, seeing his face, her 
eyes clouded with pity. He wanted to stroke her short 
brown hair and actually raised his hand. Alarmed, she 
started back, vanishing in the throng. They frightened 
him, these strange impulses, and the paucity of control 
he had over them. 

In the twine shop he espied the boy. So here was 
where that frail lad worked, amid all that racking roar 
and clatter of machines! Should he speak to him, whis- 
per a farewell as he passed? That would be fatal. The 
boy’s eyes were moving now, obliquely across the floor. 
They stopped. They were fastened on Winchell Lynn’s 
shoes and trouser bottoms. The color melted from the 
boy’s cheeks. His face jerked up, recklessly, full of sur- 
prise and terror; and the spool of twine in his hand 
dropped to the floor. He did not stoop to pick it up. For 
a second Winchell Lynn stood paralyzed for fear the 
boy’s distress would betray him. But already the blue 
figure was bent, first over the ground, then over the ma- 
chine. The man in black caught up with the crowd. 

The mess hall, the kitchen, more courtyards, more 
shops. 

Somehow, he could not forget that look of terror in the 
boy’s face. Was, then, his disguise so thin and futile? 
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Would the wardens in the office stop him? It tore him 
apart somewhere, that look; unnerved him utterly, left 
him groveling with doubt. He wanted to scream, to run 
— anything — anything but this deliberate marching in 
and out the prison'rooms. He couldn’t stand it any 
longer. Oh, God, he couldn’t stand it! He had to press 
his nails into his tortured hand to hold himself from 
running. 

He was through the offices now. He was safe. The 
long, ringing corridor and the iron gate at the end, its 
spirals sharp against the outer light. Only a moment 
now. Down the flight of steps, slow, slow, one by one. 
Now the outer court with its shriveled beds of flowers. 
The cement walk shrieked under his prison shoes. When 
he reached the gate-keeper’s lodge, his eyes were wild 
and his lips set in a colorless line of pain. 

The gate-keeper unlocked the door, and the crowd, 
chattering with vivacious relief, filed into the room. He 
locked the door behind him. 

‘‘Locked up,’’ somebody said. 

The crowd laughed. 

‘‘Sure enough. Caged!’’ 

Winchell Lynn gripped the wall with his hands. 

The keeper strode across the room, his heels clapping 
on the floor, and unlocked the door leading to the street. 
Through its glass Winchell Lynn could see automobiles 
gliding across the smooth surface, people going in and 
out of houses, free, chatting, laughing. As the lock 
clicked, something snapped in his head. With fierce eyes 
he watched the keeper lift the latch and start the door 
swinging ponderously open. Panting, he pushed himself 
forward through the crowd. 

The keeper halted the swing with his shoulder and 
turned. 

‘‘Sure nobody forgot anything?’’ he asked. 

No one answered. His eyes swept over them, alighting 
at last upon the black figure directly in his path. 
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‘*You, sir — ’’ he began, and halted, transfixed. 

With a strangled ery of terror, the black figure smashed 
him aside, pulled open the door, and went tearing down 
the street. 

They brought him back in a few minutes, foaming at 
the mouth, gibbering like an idiot. 

‘‘ And the funny part,’’ exclaimed the gatekeeper after- 
wards, ‘‘is that all I wanted to say to him was: ‘You, sir, 
didn’t you forget your hat?’ ”’ 





BRIEF REVIEWS 


Benjamin Franklin: The First Civilized American. By Putt- 
Lips RussELL. (Brentano, $5.) This, like so many of the Bren- 
tano books, is pleasing to the eye and to the fingers; the page is 
large, the typography is restful, and the illustrations are numer- 
ous and well chosen. 

Moreover, Mr. Russell writes easily and rather vividly; and, 
though his subtitle does not give promise of much by way of 
accuracy, and though he does get the title of Crevecoeur’s letters 
tangled (by a familiar error) with that of very different letters 
by Dickinson, he is nevertheless rather dependable in matters of 
fact. There is not a great deal that is new until we come to the 
chapters on Franklin’s relations with Mmes. Brillon and Helve- 
tius and the Countess d’Houdetot in France. This matter is 
interesting and well presented; it gives us insight into matters 
upon which the Hales should have enlightened us in their book on 
Franklin in France. 

Perhaps Mr. Russell is a little too much concerned with Frank- 
lin the philanderer. He delights in speaking out where other 
biographers have been discreet to say the least. I suppose that 
in our emancipated age ‘‘now it can be told.’’ He prints not 
only ‘‘Polly Baker’s Speech,’’ but also, without the slight ex- 
purgation hitherto deemed decorous, the ‘‘ Advice to a Young 
Man on Choosing a Mistress.’’ 

I’m inclined to think Franklin would have enjoyed this book, 
and would have given Mr. Russell a job on one of the news- 
papers in which he was interested. F. L. M. 
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The Pamphlet Poets. (Simon & Schuster, 25 cents each.) It is 
a commendable project to publish in attractive thirty-page pam- 
phlets selections from our American poets, old and new. The 
selections are made with real discrimination. Pamphlets for 
Poe, Whitman, Sandburg, H. D., Elinor Wylie, and Nathalia 
Crane are out; and others for Miss Millay, Emily Dickinson, 
Aiken, Bynner, and others are promised soon. 

It is a happy idea; I hope The Pamphlet Poets will sell by the 
millions. F. L. M. 


Indian Tales and Others, by Jonn G. NetHarpT. (Macmillan, 
$2.50.) Certain of these tales more than warrant the publication 
of the book. Stories like ‘‘The White Wakunda’’ and ‘‘ Vylin’”’ 
richly deserve preservation between book-covers; in them, as in 
most of those of Indian derivation, it is Neihardt the poet that 
speaks — and who but a pedant would draw a careful line be- 
tween poem and tale? On the whole the Indian tales are better 
than the ‘‘Others’’; some of the latter are too melodramatic for 
me. 

It is an interesting collection, and all members of the growing 
circle of Neihardtians will wish to own it. F. L. M. 
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tor, to Italy and Germany as a correspondent, and to New York 
as publicity director of the American Civil Liberties Union. 


LEONARD CLINE, whose ‘‘If There’s Men There’s Mermaids’’ in 
the MipLaNnp just a year ago was three-starred by Mr. O’Brien, 
is now living in New York. His Listen, Moon was reviewed in 
our October number. 


Trp OLson is connected with the Caspar, Wyoming, Herald. 
He has been in newspaper work in some of the chief American 
cities, and has contributed to the leading poetry magazines. 


Jay G. Siamunp is well known to Mipuanp readers. His last 
book of poems, Drowsy Ones, was reviewed in the Mipuanp for 
last March. 
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